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COMMENTARY 


For THE MontH OF Novemser. All Saints and All Souls: the joy 
of the Church in the triumph of her saints is at once mingled 
with her intercession for the souls that suffer still. There is a 
sense in which the conscience of Christians is in the keeping of the 
dead, for they are the ones wiic have achieved the whole purpose 
of man’s making. For them the issue is over: already they are 
secure and final judgment car only confirm a sentence already 
given—the absolute reward of heaven or hell, and for the Holy 
Souls the time of purging with heaven at last to come. 

The Christian life at every moment is lived within these dimen- 
sions, but it is hard in imagination to see the absorbing pattern 
of life with all its demands on mind and will as the passing reality 
it truly is. But in November the reminders of man’s mortality 
are sure enough. The dying year itself is eloquent oi that universal 
death which is the one certain event that awaits all men. And on 
All Souls Day the terrible words of the Dies Irae evoke, with a 
realism too candid for usual consciences, the immutable fact of 
judgment. Ne me perdas illa die. 

But the meaning is more than a monition, an annual warning 
that death will come. It is at its deepest level an assertion of the 
community of the faithful in Christ. The Judge is the Saviour too: 

Recordare, Jesu pie, 
Quod sum causa tuae viae. 
God has taken man’s nature not that he may despise it, but that 
he may redeem and restore it. The Judge is a brother, for it is 
cima the nature that he has assumed which he will declare 
lessed or condemned. We are judged in our humanity, in that 
which we are and in that which God has sanctified and made his 
own. And the Holy Souls are not a sort of ghosts, disembodied 
as though to be less than human, other than us in their nature and 
in their need. They look for their release and the pain they know 
is that of longing for God, a joy delayed but certain in the end. 
They are what we must hope to be, and that is why our prayers 
are offered for their speedy admission into Heaven. They are on 
their way and we must want to speed them on their way. So it is 
that the Roman Martyrology announces this ‘solemn com- 
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COMMENTARY 4II 


memoration of all the faithful departed in which the Church, 
their common Mother, after being careful to celebrate with due 
praise her children already rejoicing in Heaven on All Saints’ 
Day, strives to help all those who still long in Purgatory by sup- 
plication to Christ, her Lord and Bridegroom, that they may 
quickly attain to the fellowship of the heavenly citizens’. 

We live in an age that has grown used to death. Familiarity 
does not indeed—nor can it ever—banish fear, but it can perhaps 
make fear less holy. The holocausts of war can numb the heart. 
The war memorials in every town and village have their cata- 
logues of names and with the years the names grow less familiar, 


. the ceremony of remembering less spontaneous in its grief. And 


‘grief’ is the word that can darken counsel here. For the true pain 
of death lies in the fact of separation: to those who remain the 
parting from those who were loved, but to those who have died 
the far deeper pain of separation still from the final joy of Heaven. 
But for living and dead alike the separation has its certain ending, 
this pain its certain joy. That is why St Catherine of Genoa can 
say that ‘there is no joy comparable to that of a soul in Purgatory, 
except the joy of the Blessed in Paradise. For every sight, however 
little, that can be gained of God exceeds every pain and every joy 
that man can conceive without it’. 

The Holy Souls are our forerunners and our prayers on their 
behalf are an assertion of our common end. The month of their 
commemoration is a time for the living no less, for they in God’s 
mercy await that same healing pain, the sense that without God 
all else is loss. 


CATHOLIC REVIEWS AND CHRISTIAN OPINION. In next month’s 
issue of BLACKFRIARS two of the lectures given at the Writers’ 
Conference at Spode House last July will be printed: “The Pro- 
blem of Communication’ by Renée Haynes, and ‘Lord Acton 
and Catholic Reviews’ by Roland Hill. The same issue will also 
include the third article in Fr Henry St John’s series on ‘Authority’. 
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THE AUTHORITY OF DOCTRINAL DEVELOPMENT 
Henry ST JOHN, O.P. 
II 


HE first part of this article, in the October BLACKFRIARS, 

was designed to show that, in the Catholic view, Scrip- 

ture is constitutive of the content of revelation; it em- 
bodies the Word of God in inspired writing, while Tradition is 
regulative of that content; for it interprets the sense of Scripture, 
and defines that sense by Apostolic authority to be what God’s 
word to men is and means. This authority, which is exercised both 
in the Church’s ordinary and in its supreme magisterium, is not 
the sole regulative element in Tradition, though it is the finally 
decisive one. The true direction of the developing mind of the 
Church is continuously maintained, though in a relative and less 
final sense, by a twofold operation, the lex orandi and the work of 
the schola theologorum. The former (through liturgy a:id devotion) 
draws out the implications of dogma in terms of living, and thus 
clarifies to the worshipper the full meaning and inter-connection 
of the truths of Faith. The latter, by the science of theology, brings 
rational analysis to the elucidation of revealed truth, making use 
of the researches of various branches of scholarship; philosophical, 
exegetical, historical and scientific. The function of sound learning 
therefore is to provide the checks by which human reason, under 
the guidance of Tradition, assesses new developments in the light 
of their coherence with the constant teaching of the Church and 
their consonance with the biblical data, in which the substance of 
the depositum fidei is embodied. 

Thus by a twofold process, preparatory to the final formulation 
of dogma, truth emerges and error is eliminated. During the 
process, the authority of the episcopate safeguards this develop- 
ment, and, at the end of it, sets the seal of truth by its united 
teaching (ordinary magisterium) upon new insights into the 
deposit of faith, thus made explicit under the guidance of the Holy 
Ghost, in the mind of the Church. But the ultimate and decisive 
determinant of what is contained in revelation is the verdict of the 
Apostolic See of Rome, in the exercise of its supreme teaching 
magisterium. This is expressed either by tacit acceptance of the 
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decrees of Councils, as has happened at times in the past, or more 
commonly by explicit confirmation of such decrees, or by the 
independent promulgation of an authoritative definition. In all 
these the Holy See acts in its own right, and the finality of the 
Church’s consent is entirely dependent on this act, though, especi- 
ally in the case of definition apart from a Council, the virtual , 
consent of the ordinary magisterium may well have preceded it.1 
Today the Catholic and the Eastern Orthodox Churches, though 
they differ about this ultimate determinant of doctrinal definition, 
are, apart from it, in fundamental agreement upon the nature and 
function of Tradition in the life of the Church. The declaration of 
the Orthodox delegates to the World Council of the Churches 
contains these words: 


The Holy Spirit abides and witnesses through the totality of the 
Church’s life and experience. The Bible is given to us within 
the context of Apostolic Tradition in which in turn we possess 
the authentic interpretation and explication of the Word of 
God. Loyalty to Apostolic Tradition safeguards the reality and 
continuity of church unity. 

It is through the Apostolic ministry that the mystery of Pente- 
cost is perpetuated in the Church. The Episcopal Succession 
from the Apostles constitutes an historical reality in the life and 
structure of the Church and one of her presuppositions of unity 
through the ages. The unity of the Church is preserved through 
the unity of the Episcopate. The Church is one Body whose 
historical continuity and unity is also safeguarded by the com- 
mon faith arising spontaneously out of the fullness (pleroma) of 
the Church.2 


Before the Great Schism doctrinal development arose from 
within the single corporate organism. Authority, in the pro- 
clamation of the Faith and in defining it, resided in the teaching 
hierarchy, whose decisions were drawn up and promulgated in 
Councils. Councils received ecumenical status by the subsequent 


1 This is the meaning of the famous ex sese clause in the Vatican Decree: ideoque ejusmodi 
Romani Pontificis definitiones ex sese, non auem ex consensu Ecclesiae irreformabiles esse. 
Denzinger—Bannwart 1839; Freiburg 1932. 

2 Evanston Report. S.C.M. Press 1954, pages 93-94. 
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acceptance of the universal episcopate in communion with the 
Apostolic see of Rome.3 Their formulations, thus accepted, safe- 
guarded the truths believed and taught by the whole Mystical 
Body from the beginning by expressing them more fully; and they 
were held to be infallible. In this way true developments were dis- 
tinguished from false and incorporated in the historic tradition of 
Christendom. By the middle of the ninth century the schism, 
which had been long maturing, came at last to a head. Its causes 
were deep lying and complex, and the divisions created by it 
hardened only slowly, and were long in being recognized as per- 
manent. When at last the separation had come to be seen as such, 
the traditional conception of the Church as an organic whole was 
in no way changed on either side of the division. Still less did the 
existence of schism lend countenance to a belief that the Church, 
so conceived, could be divided into two or more parts, each part 
having an equal claim to recognition as a component of the 
Mystical Body. 

Both East and West, since then, have continued to regard each 
other as potential parts of the Church, possessing real apostolically 
descended hierarchies, witnessing to the Faith of Christendom, 
though cut off from visible unity and in consequence from the 
ultimate safeguard of the authentic Tradition. Since its breach 
with the West the Eastern Orthodox Church has become static 
in its appeal to the past, and doctrinal development within it is 
virtually at a standstill.4 Yet in regard to unity and Tradition its 
theological position is almost entirely in line with Catholicism. 
The novelty of belief in a divisible Church was a product of the 


3 The learned and impartial historian Duchesne sums up the position in Christendom of 
the Church and See of Rome in the time before Constantine as follows: 

‘Thus all the Churches throughout the known world, from Arabia, Osrhoene, and 
Cappadocia to the extreme west, felt the incessant influence of Rome in every respect, 
whether as to faith, discipline, administration, ritual or works of charity. She was as St 
Irenaeus says, “known everywhere and respected everywhere, and her guidance was uni- 
versally accepted”. No competitor, no rival stands up against her; no one conceives 
the idea of being her equal. Later on there will be patriarchs and other local primates, 
whose first beginnings can be but vaguely perceived during the course of the third 
century. Above these rising organizations, and above the whole body of isolated 
Churches, the Church of Rome rises in supreme majesty, the Church of Rome repre- 
sented by the long series of her bishops, which ascends to the two chiefs of the Apos- 
tolic College; she knows herself to be, and is considered by all, the centre and the 
organ of unity.’ 

4 In spite of their boast of unchanging antiquity their theology, rites and Canon Law 
represent, not the first ages but a comparatively advanced development, that of the 
Byzantine period. And they stay there satisfying neither the need of continuous develop- 
ment that is the mark of a living Church, nor the rival ideal of unchanged primitive 
observance. The Orthodox Eastern Church by Adrian Fortescue, London 1911, page 394- 
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multiple schisms of the Reformation; with it came new develop- 
ments in doctrine, no longer arising from the ancient and historic 
Tradition of Christendom, but from the varied and sometimes 
contradictory insights of the Reformers. Divisibility or unicity 
therefore is the fundamental question at issue in a disunited Chris- 
tianity, and is the real crux of the ecumenical dialogue. 

We have now to consider the working out of doctrinal de- 
velopment in those Christian allegiances which hold that the 
Church, Christ’s Mystical Body, though united by a common 
sharing of the inner life of grace, and possessing a ministry and 
dominical ordinances which are in accord with Christ’s will, is 
nevertheless externally divided and broken up by schisms within 
the body. The Church of England, owing to its historical situation 
and peculiar attributes, is a microcosm of ecumenical differences. 
It contains within its boundaries types of belief which put it in 
sympathy with every element, both Catholic and Protestant, in 
divided Christendom. At the same time its doctrine concerning 
the nature and constitution of the Church, though markedly 
Catholic and sacramental in type, of necessity stands for the 
Protestant concept of divisibility of external structure. For this 
reason, in examining the criteria by which the truth or falsity of 
developments in doctrine are judged in Christian bodies springing 
from the Reformation, we shall confine our attention to what is 
held by theologians of various schools within the Church of 
England. 

Fifty years ago a learned Anglican divine Dr Charles Bigg, 
Regius Professor of Divinity in Oxford University, wrote to The 
Times as follows: 

‘Every abuse of the medieval and even of the later Roman 
Church—Papal infallibility, the Immaculate Conception, trans- 
substantiation, not to speak of a host of others—can be not 
unreasonably defended from the usage of the sixth, fifth, fourth 
and even the third century. This may seem a strange assertion, 
but in spite of the great authority of Jewel, it can be maintained, 
Church history is a stream of development, and it is not possible 
to draw a line across it at any point and say what comes before 
that line is sound, and what comes after it is corrupt.’5 

The context of this letter was the Ritual controversy of the early 
twentieth century, and the moral was drawn that the appeal to 
$ The Times, March 2, 1905. 
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the tradition of the first six centuries of Christian antiquity is 
wholly inadmissible by Anglican Evangelicals, who must remain 
true to their faith in the absolute supremacy of Scripture. In the 
fifty years that have elapsed since Dr Bigg’s letter was written 
there has been an increased and generous recognition, from this 
quarter, of the value of tradition for the elucidation of the meaning 
of the gospel. In the Report of the Evangelical group presented to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, tradition is described as, in its full 
sense: 
“The Church’s collective understanding of the Gospel. It is, 
therefore, not to be confined to the tradition of any one age or 
any one area of the Church. The Holy Spirit did not cease to 
operate in the Church after Nicaea, or after Chalcedon, or after 
1054, or after the sixteenth century. Nor did He absent himself 
from the East or from the West, from the Lutheran, the Cal- 
vinist, or the Anglican parts of the Church. Tradition includes, 
therefore, the tradition of the Churches of the Reformation; 
and their contributions, as well as those of the early and medieval 
periods and of the post-Reformation era, must be given the 
full weight which is their due.’6 
It is clear that in the conception of the Church here presupposed, 
tradition can have no finally decisive function in distinguishing 
true from false doctrinal developments, though it may perhaps be 
a useful guide to reason and sound learning in attempting to make 
this discrimination. For those who hold the view of tradition set 
out above in the Evangelical Report, Scripture is indeed the sole 
source of divine truth, but the interpretation of that truth is 
limited to human reasoning power, without further means of 
discrimination between true or false, and in consequence to what 
Dr Salmon calls ‘that homely kind of certainty which suffices to 
govern our practical decisions in all the most important affairs of 
life and which logicians will only class as high probability’.7 
This position, which represents one stream of opinion, within 
the Church of England, concerning the sufficiency of Scripture 
can find considerable support in the xxxix Articles where, in the 
article ‘of the Authority of General Councils’, Holy Scripture is 
set down as the final criterion by which the authority of such 


6 The Fullness of Christ—The Church’s Growth into Catholicity. London 1950, page 63. 
7 The Infallibility of the Church by George Salmon, p.p. Abridged Edition, London 1952, 
page 30. 
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Councils in things concerning salvation is to be judged. Parallel 
with this stream of opinion however there has been another, 
which, while subscribing to the tenet of the sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures for salvation, lays emphasis, not without support also 
from the Articles,8 upon the decisive authority of the Church in 
controversies of Faith. This was the position of a long line of 
Anglican divines during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and it became the foundation upon which the Tractarjans built 
their revival. The classical exposition of this line of thought is 
Newman’s Prophetical Office of the Church. He sets in the Advertise- 
ment to this work the noble profession of Archbishop Bramhall 
as representative of the standard divines of the Caroline period, 
and as the text of his own exposition of their principles: 

‘And if I should mistake the right Catholic Church out of 
human frailty or ignorance . . . I do implicitly and in the 
preparation of my mind submit myself to the true Catholic 
Church, the Spouse of Christ, the Mother of the Saints, the 
Pillar of Truth. And seeing my adherence is firmer to the 
Infallible Rule of Faith, that is the Holy Scriptures interpreted 
by the Catholic Church, than to mine own private judgment or 
opinion, although I should unwittingly fall into an error, yet 
this cordial submission is an implicit retraction thereof, and I 
am confident will be so accepted by the Father of Mercies, both 
from me and all others who seriously and sincerely do seek 
after peace and truth.’9 
Newman himself in the eighth Lecture of the Prophetical Office 

explicitly rejects the possibility that Salmon’s homely kind of cer- 
tainty, which suffices to govern our practical decisions in all the 
most important affairs of life, can be sufficient for determining 
from the Scriptures whether the Church’s doctrine is Apostolic, or 
how far Apostolic. For this, he maintains, recourse must be had to 
the appeal to antiquity. Ideally, Newman held, and to some 
extent in fact, the Church is infallible: but he held it, as it were, 
hypothetically. 

‘Not only is the Church Catholic bound to teach the Truth, 
but she is ever divinely guided to teach it; her discernment of it 
is secured by a heavenly as well as by a human rule. She is 
indefectible in it, and therefore not only has authority to en- 


8 Article xx. 
9 The Via Media by J. H. Newman, Volume I. London 1891, page xii. 
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force, but is of authority in declaring it. . . . The Church not 

only transmits the faith by human means, but has a supernatural 

gift for that purpose; that doctrine, which is true, considered as 

an historical fact, is true also because she teaches it.’ 10 
He goes on to maintain that the gift of infallibility, supposing that 
were ever included as an original endowment of the Church, is 
proportioned to the perfection of its unity, and since the Church 
is not now one, it is not infallible; the full prophetical idea is not 
now fulfilled; and with the idea also is lost the full endowment, 
and the attribute of infallibility in particular, supposing that were 
ever included in it.11 

Newman then points out that soundness of doctrine is one of the 
privileges infringed by broken unity, and this is plain from the 
simple fact that the separated branches of the Church do disagree 
with each other in the details of faith; discordance in teaching, 
which once was not, among witnesses of the truth, being the 
visible proof of that truth being impaired, as well as the breach 
of the condition guaranteeing it. From this he deduces that the 
Ancient Church, until it broke up into portions, must be the 
Anglican model in all matters of doctrine. Hence the appeal to 
ecclesiastical antiquity. Newman appears not to have adverted to 
the difficulty caused by the inability of a long list of Anglican 
divines, whose names he gives, to assign any definite period to 
which the name of Antiquity can be given; he says that the period 
of purity cannot be fixed much earlier than the Council of Sardica 
in 347, nor so late as the seventh General Council in 789. He calls 
this an immaterial disagreement, remarking that the principle is 
clear, though the fact is obscure. In later life, as a Catholic, in 
editing the Lectures for publication he included in footnotes a 
number of corrective comments on the text. On this point he 
remarks; how can it be immaterial when the faith of Christendom, 
of each one of us, is determined by the limit given to ‘Antiquity’ ?!2 
Nor did Newman, at the time of writing the Lectures, seem to be 
aware ofa still greater flaw in this theory of an appeal to antiquity, 
namely that it made the Catholic Church not a visible organism, 
as antiquity had always held it to be, but an abstraction, and an 
abstraction which was incapable of giving an answer to a doc- 


IO op. cit., page 190. 
II op. cit., page 201. 
12 Op. cit., page 207. 
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trinal question of capital importance: what is the nature and con- 
stitution of the Church by which God’s revelation is mediated to 
men? The first disturbing shock that Newman received was the 
realization that the appeal to antiquity could give no answer, 
especially in the Donatist controversy, to the question of schism, 
apart from the traditional belief that the Church could not be 
divided, and that the true Church is necessarily that in communion 
with the See of Rome. It was this that first set him thinking out 
the implications of doctrinal development, which brought him 
in the end to the Catholic Church. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that research into Christian 
origins, and modern critical New Testament studies, has led 
Anglo-Catholic scholars, in attempting to work out a reasoned 
basis of authority for their beliefs, to move eithef in a more 
papalist direction, or away from the Tractarian appeal to anti- 
quity and an infallible Church, to a theory of doctrinal authority 
the ultimate basis of which is experience.13 This tendency to 
discard Tradition as the ultimate determinant in the recognition 
of revealed truth, and to call in question the existence of any 
infallibility in the teaching Church, has been the cause of a con- 
siderable rapprochement between many Anglo-Catholics and the 
central Anglican position in which reason and sound learning are 
looked upon as the finally decisive means of this recognition. In 
the Report Catholicity, presented to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury by a representative group of Anglo-Catholic theologians, 
great emphasis is laid upon the necessity for unity of recovering 
the wholeness of the Catholic tradition, and there is much in this 
with which Catholics can agree. Yet there is a parallel unwilling- 
ness to define what is meant by the Church or, in consequence, to 
decide to what extent Tradition, or the Church’s collective under- 
standing of the Gospel, can be in any sense looked upon as a 
determinative magisterium giving certainty to its interpretation 
of the meaning of the biblical revelation. It is noteworthy that 
throughout this Report the question of the infallibility of the 
teaching Church is studiously evaded.14 

Thus the intellectual movement in which during fifty years 
Anglo-Catholics, Liberals and Evangelicals have been involved, 


13 Movement in the latter direction is illustrated in the writers of Essays Catholic and 
Critical, in Sir Will Spens’ Belief and Practice and in The Nature of Catholic Authority by 
Canon Wilfrid Knox in Theology, February 1929. 

14 Catholicity—A Study in the Conflict of Christian Traditions in the West. London 1947. 
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has made it possible for the Evangelical Report to conclude its 
section on the Bible and Authority with a summing up of its own 
position in the words of Canon C. H. Smyth, a member of the 
Anglo-Catholic group responsible for the Report Catholicity. 
These words are almost identical with those of Dr Bigg, x be 
quoted, written nearly fifty years earlier. Commenting on Arch- 
bishop Parker, the architect of the Elizabethan settlement, Canon 
Smyth says: 

‘Parker, with a prescience rare in his generation, could per- 
ceive that the appeal to antiquity is compromised by the appeal 
to history, and he to some extent anticipated the conclusion of 
modern scholarship that Church History is a stream of develop- 
ment, and that at no point is it possible to draw a line across it 
and to say that what comes before that line is pure and what 
comes after it is corrupt. The weight of historic precedent is 
authoritative, but it is not conclusive: the final criterion is the 
Word of God.”15 

Thus it would appear that many Anglo-Catholics and many 
Evangelicals now find themselves standing in this matter upon 
ground which is largely common to Anglicanism as a whole; 
tradition is certainly in some sense authoritative, it carries weight 
in the decision concerning what is to be believed, but its verdict is 
not conclusive. For these central Anglicans, in whatever par- 
ticular group they are to be found, the ultimate test is Scripture; 
and the final authority in the interpretation of Scripture is human 
reason and learning believed to be sound. This can give to the 
individual Dr Salmon’s homely certainty, of its nature liable to 
error, but not the objective certainty of God’s infallible Word 
spoken by His Church. 

On the other hand there are Anglo-Catholic scholars of con- 
siderable weight whose position in regard to Tradition is much 
more in accordance with our own. Some words of the late 
Dom Gregory Dix may be taken as representative of them: 

‘There seems to be a strict limit in history to the extent to 
which a local Church can ever afford to allow itself to become 
isolated from the general progress of Christian thought. The 
reception of the “Gospel” is neither a static nor a mechanical 
process. There is an organic advance, generation by generation, 
into its meaning, without any deviation from orthodoxy, which 

15 The Fullness of Christ, page 63. 
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is part of the historical life of the Catholic Church. It is the 
heresies which usually represent some form of conservatism, 
some local refusal to advance beyond an old and inadequate 
understanding of the origiaal “Gospel”. The penalty when a 
particular Church loses contact, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
with that general streara of Christian life is severe. It is fossil- 
ization and ultimately death’.16 
At first sight this passage contains little that is relevant to the 
modern situation of Christendom. It is its implications for the 
Church as a whole, whatever meaning we happen to attach to the 
word Church, which must be examined and made explicit. While 
central Anglicanism in company with world Protestantism refuses 
to Tradition, as Catholics understand it, any finally decisive 
power to discriminate between false and true doctrinal develop- 
ments, and the Orthodox East clings to a Tradition which has 
become almost static, the Anglican Benedictine holds that Tradi- 
tion must be a continuous organic growth, that it is preserved 
from error, and is therefore a permanent and secure guide to the 
meaning of the Scriptural revelation. Moreover in proportion as 
the continuing life of the Church is penetrated by it, the more 
vital will that life become, the more will it absorb and be actual- 
ized by divinely revealed truth. It is hardly necessary to say that 
this has a close affinity with what the Catholic Church understands 
by Tradition and its function in expressing the mind and fulfilling 
the life of the Church. 17 
How does this Catholic conception of Tradition as at once sub- 
stantially Scriptural and unchanging, yet with implications con- 
tinuously more clearly comprehended by the mind of the Church, 
compare with Tradition as understood by the Orthodox Church 
and by the Church of England? ‘Tradition’, says an eminent 
Orthodox theologian, ‘does not merely consist of an oral trans- 
mission of facts capable of supplementing the biblical narrative. 
It is the complement of the Bible, and above all it is the fulfilment 
of the Old Testament in the New Testament, as the Church 
becomes aware of it. It is tradition which confers the power of 


16 Jew and Greek—A Study in the Primitive Church by Dom Gregory Dix, London 
1953, page 67. The immediate reference is to the Nazarene Church, the heir in the 
second and third centuries of primitive Judaeo-Christianity. 

17 In this connection see also a valuable Appendix (C) ‘The Concept of Infallibility’ in 

Spiritual Authority in the Church of England by Canon E. C. Rich, London 1953, page 

209. 
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comprehension of the meaning of revealed truth (Luke xxiv, 45). 
Tradition tells us what we must hear and, still more important, 
how we must keep what we hear. In this general sense, tradition 
implies an incessant operation of the Holy Spirit, who could have 
his full outpouring and bear his fruits only in the Church, after 
the day of Pentecost.’!8 It is clear from this passage that, for the 
Orthodox, Tradition involves continuous interpretation and con- 
tinuous increase of comprehension and awareness of the content 
of Scripture, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. Yet the 
Orthodox Church looks upon itself as pre-eminently the Church 
of the Seven Ecumenical Councils. We have already seen that up 
to the seventh Ecumenical Council in 789 it developed in doctrine, 
discipline and liturgy, on its own characteristic lines, in common 
with the rest of the Great Church in the West, but from that date, 
and more especially from the beginning of the schism, this 
development ceased. The Orthodox Church for eleven centuries 
has never attempted to hold a Council which claimed to be 
ecumenical ; it has never, as a Church, formally and authoritatively 
defined doctrine. Its whole witness appears to be concentrated on 
the past, to cling to and conserve the ancient Faith. This it has 
done with wonderful fidelity and tenacity, but at the same time 
it seems to have largely lost the missionary sense of proclamation, 
and with it the capacity to develop and the desire to convert. In 
spite of its assertion that its unity is indivisible and unbreakable!9 
it can speak of the Church before the schism as the ‘undivided 
Church’.29 It is as if it recognized that by the schism it had lost a 
part of itself, and must remain static till that part is restored to its 
unity. On its side the Catholic Church has never repudiated the 
union agreed upon by representatives of East and West assembled 
at the Council of Florence in 1439. The schismatic bishops of the 
Orthodox Church have been invited to attend the assembly of 
Catholic Ecumenical Councils, as witnesses to the Faith. This 
occurred last before the Vatican Council met in 1870.21 


18 V.Lossky: Panagia, an Essay in The Mother of God, edited by E. L. Mascall, London 
1949, page 26. 

19 Evanston Report, page 94. 

20 op. cit., page 93. 

21 The Vatican Council by Cuthbert Butler, London 1930. Volume I, pages 93-94. The 
Patriarch of Constantinople, and the other Patriarchs with him, refused the invitation 
on the ground that the only basis of reunion must be that the Western Church revert 
in doctrine and practice to the norm existing before the schism, giving up all that has 

been added since then. 
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The Church of England, as we have seen, acknowledges only 
a divisible and divided Church. In consequence some Anglicans 
take the teaching magisterium of the Church as the ultimate 
criterion of true and false development, but restrict its operation 
to the age of the ‘undivided Church’. Others reject this as a final 
standard, and are compelled to fall back upon sound learning as 
the only means by which the Scriptural revelation can be inter- 
preted. The result is inability to agree, except within very elastic 
limits, upon what is and what is not fundamental in doctrine and — 
discipline. A small book by Professor H. A. Hodges of Reading 
recently published,22 contains an able and penetrating analysis of 
the nature of the Church of England clearly showing how, 
throughout its history since the Elizabethan settlement, and as a 
result of its constitution and ethos then established, it has halted 
between two opinions, unable to choose between the Catholic 
and Protestant alternatives it had partially embraced. Professor 
Hodges sees very clearly that if it is to retain the Catholic elements 
in its character, as he would wish it to do, it cannot do so of itself. 
His judgment is that to solve in a Catholic direction the complex 
of opposites of which it is now composed, it must move towards 
union with and absorption by the historic tradition of Christen- 
dom, as represented by the Orthodox Church. It must indeed 
become Orthodox, though in a Western mode and setting. For 
Professor Hodges there are in the Orthodox Church no signs of 
arrested development; he scouts the very idea. “That Faith to 
which the Orthodox Fathers bear witness, and of which the 
Orthodox Church is the abiding custodian, is the Christian Faith 
in its true and essential form’.23 He shows no sign of recognizing, 
even as a possibility, that, since the schism, the Orthodox Church 
has by implication thought of itself as the only true Church, but 
an incomplete Church, unconsciously awaiting the completion of 
its unity by reintegration with Western Christendom and the 
Apostolic See of Rome. It is not therefore altogether surprising 
that Professor Hodges’ rejection of the Catholic Church as the 
true home of Eastern Orthodoxy, and of the elements of Catholic- 
ism retained and greatly developed by the Church of England, is 
as little deeply considered as it seems to us cavalier. It is not deeply 


22 Anglicanism and Orthodoxy, a study in dialectical Churchmanship by H. A. Hodges, 
S.C.M. Press, 1955. 
23 Op. cit., page 47. 
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considered, for its description of the medieval Church as ‘a great 
machine which went on working independently of the masses of 
the people, performing spiritual functions for their benefit, but 
not needing or inviting their participation’24 is a caricature so 
startling that no historian would accept it without qualifications 
that would substantially alter its character. It is cavalier because of 
its dismissal of the claims of the Roman See, the very heart of the 
Catholic position, without argument, and without a hint at the 
amount of acceptance that has in fact been accorded them by the 
East from Chalcedon to Florence. 

We have seen that throughout Christian history, from the first 
Pentecost, down the centuries, till today, there has been a con- 
tinuous element of interpretation of the Faith once for all delivered 
to the Saints, by which its doctrines have been perceived more 
clearly in the mind of the Church. The deviations from this con- 
tinuity in the rest of Christendom; the arrested development of 
the Orthodox Church, and the lack of a criterion of true and false 
development in the Churches of the Reformation, all serve to 
confirm Catholics in their belief that the continuity of develop- 
ment retained by the Catholic Church, a continuity of Faith and 
Apostolic hierarchy, makes it one with the Church founded and 
guaranteed by the authority of Christ himself and identical in 
very truth with his Mystical Body. 

* * * 

This article will be concluded next month by a discussion of the 
relevance of the principle of doctrinal development to the doctrine 
of our Lady’s place in the economy of redemption. 


24 op. cit., page 43. 
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THE EUTHANASIA OF ANGLO-JEWRY 
MicHAkEL P. FoGARTY 


He is the minority that has no history. The Jews of 


Britain, Dr Neustatter shows in this book,! are impos- 

sible to count with any accuracy. They carry no identity 
cards, fill no special column of the census, have no special status 
defined by law. Once, at the beginning of their community in 
the seventeenth century, they would have wished for such a status. 
Luckily for themselves, they were never given it. They have had 
to contend, says Dr Parkes, with conservatism rather than official 
hostility or formal anti-semitism. They have increased, flourished, 
and absorbed what has sometimes been a trickle and sometimes a 
flood of new immigrants. There were 350 Jews in Britain in 1690, 
35,000 in 1850, 350,000 in the late ’thirties, 450,000 in 1950. One 
European Jew in 27 was British in the thirties, one in six, after 
the Hitlerite massacres, in 1951. 

Naturally, there have been times of difficulty. The great flight 
from Russia froin the 1880’s to the first World War, which filled 
up trades like tailoring and the classic Jewish quarters of the East 
End, threatened to associate Jewry in the public mind with 
sweating, overcrowding, and undesirable aliens. But the crisis 
was handled skilfully and passed, thanks partly to the good sense 
and qualities of the immigrants themselves and partly to the 
cohesion, good management, and readiness to pay of the Jewish 
community previously established. The Jewish immigration as a 
whole has brought great economic benefits to Britain. Perhaps I 
see these through too rosy spectacles, for who is a Montague 
Burton Professor to bite the Chair he sits on? But look at com- 
merce alone, think of a few of the Jewish names which have 
become household words, and it is obvious what the gain has 
been. Montague Burton is one: Marks and Spencer another: 
Lyons a third. These are the giants. At lower levels, we in the 
Catholic social movement have always had a special iaterest in 
the Small Man who stands on his own feet, owns his own tools, 
and operates his own business. Six per cent of men in the general 


I Maurice Freedman (ed.) A Minority in Britain, Valentine, Mitchell, and Co., 1955. 218. 
Xvi + 267 pp. Sponsored by the Jewish Chronicle. 
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population do so, but 69 per cent of those in the Jewish Chronicle's 
sample. We sometimes complain of the rising tide of married 
women who work; we might reflect that Jewish married women 
are much less likely to do so than others. 

As confidence has grown and the Anglo-Jewish community 
has settled down, its culture has become steadily more open, that 
is assimilated to the British culture surrounding it. Zionism has 
much support, but very few British Jews have chosen to exchange 
British nationality for that of Israel. Yet within the British culture 
they have kept a quality of their own, expressed in religious, social 
service, and political institutions which in many ways are a model 
for other minority groups, such as Catholics. And they have 
livened up British life with other less formal qualities such as the 
“Potteresque technique of Machmanship’, which ‘Mr Witriol has 
with much wit’, happily notes Mr Freedman, defined . . . ‘as the 
art of getting elected to Synagogue Boards of Management 
without Actually Asking People to vote for you.’ 

And yet over this story of success there hangs, if this study is 
right, the shadow of death. I am not thinking of such relatively 
minor matters as the persistence of a degree of social, as apart from 
official, anti-semitism, as to which Dr Eysenck’s studies are here 
quoted and criticized. I mean quite straightforwardly that on the 
indications here given, the Anglo-Jewish community could very. 
well, in a few generations, pass painlessly and indeed luxuriously 
away. Its reproduction rate seems to have fallen, on an admittedly 
weak sample, to the fantastically low level of 0.46, less than half 
what is needed to keep up the population unless new waves of 
immigrants come in from sources yet to be revealed. Mixed mar- 
riages have multiplied in this generation to the point where they 
too represent a serious net loss to Jewry. What of it? one might 
say. I who write this am not a Jew: am I to deplore this loss? Yes, 
even a non-Jew must deplore it. For what is happening is not that 
Jews are turning to what I would regard as a truer view of life. 
It is that the Jewish religion and the Jewish population are being 
undermined by the same forces which are also undermining 
Christianity and taking away from Christian peoples their will to 
create and live. 

What is a Jew? asks Dr Parkes, The answer, he and Mr Freed- 
man conclude, can be given only in terms of a history, from Israel 
of old back to Israel today, and a religion. British Jews seem by 
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and large to be too fully identified with Britain to share fully in 
what Israel nationalism has meant to Jews elsewhere in Europe. 
There remains their religion. 

‘The synagogue and the related educational institutions still are, 

and must continue to be, the central institutions of the com- 

munity. . . . Those Jews who do not support religious life but 
who desire some group activity as Jews are, so to speak, 

parasites upon the inner core.’ (p. 197.) 

But it is precisely the religion of Jews which is crumbling, though 
not necessarily faster than that of Christians. It is cracking at the 
core. Once, ‘the criterion of the self-sufficiency of a community 
was the quality of its rabbi’s learning’ (p. 189). Now, Talmudic 
learning is not quite so much in the foreground: a rabbi may well 
succeed more by public relations, less by learning in the Law. And 
practice is falling off. Within the last century the Jewish population 
has increased thirteen-fold, Synagogue membership only seven- 
fold. Little over a quarter of Jewish men are Synagogue members, 
and in the Inter-University Federation of Jewish Students—note, 
a specifically Jewish body—a sample study suggests that religious 
indifference may have doubled or trebled from the last generation 
to this. As religious belief and respect for learning go down, 
interest in conformity to the non-Jewish world goes up, and 
(p. 193) ‘the emphasis on wealth has got out of hand’. Wealth was 
respected in the more traditional Jewish community in so far as it 
served as a basis for charity, hospitality, and the community’s 
public service, or provided the leisure for scholarship. Today it 
may rather be a case of valuing wealth for its own sake, and even 
of ‘the spurning of scholarly activities among some on the ground 
that they are unprofitable’ (p. 193). 

But the cohesion of Jewry has never rested solely on the syna- 
gogue. It has been helped somewhat by hostility from outside, 
and more—much more—by kinship and a highly developed sys- 
tem of social and political, or better ‘representative’, institutions. 
If the rot is now to be stopped, what is to be the new target? Are 
Jews to aim simply at being Englishmen of the Jewish faith? Or 
are they to retain, or intensify and revive, their character as a dis- 
tinct community with their own institutions? Mr Freedman raises 
the question on the last page of this book and leaves it open: for 
the book as a whole is quite frankly intended as the opening of a 
discussion about minorities in Britain, not—even as regards the 
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Jewish minority—its conclusion. The question is one which 
applies as well to a Catholic community as to a Jewish, and it is 
one on which Catholic communities are divided. A Dutch Catho- 
lic will answer in favour of communal institutions, an American 
in favour of assimilation nearly all along the line. Admittedly, the 
question is posed for Catholics in rather different terms. Our aim 
is not merely survival but conquest: we wish to transform the 
world around us, whereas one of the most striking features of this 
book to a non-Jewish reader is the absence of any such intention 
on the part of the Jews. The accent is on maintaining the Jewish 
conimunity, not expanding it: converts are not welcome. Never- 
theless, there is much in the case of the Jewish minority from 
which the Catholic minority can learn. As I follow in these pages 
‘the record of a community in which brothers do indeed bear one 
another’s burdens, solve their problems for themselves, and stand 
shoulder to shoulder in their dealings with the outside world, I 
find the picture undeniably impressive. There is force in that way 
of running a community, as well as warmth and mutual support. 
We English Catholics sometimes accuse our Dutch brethren of 
being ghetto-minded. Looking at Anglo-Jewry, I wonder whether 
the Dutch may not be right after all. 
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THE CRISIS AND CO-PARTNERSHIP 
PauL DERRICK 


exports by an average of £77 millions. In March the 

Trade gap was £92 millions. There was a slight improve- 
ment in April and May; but in June exports were £128 millions 
less than imports and in July they were still £107 millions short. 
And exports in June were £90 millions less than they were in 
June 1954. 

Gold and dollar reserves at the end of July were £48 millions 
lower than they had been at the end of June. At the end of August 
they were a further £31 millions lower still. The country’s 
balance of payments situation was clearly deteriorating in the 
summer sunshine of 1955. And although Mr Butler said that there 
was no crisis in a speech at the end of July, a month later Sir 
Anthony Eden warned the country that the balance of payments 
situation was getting worse and that rising prices were tending to 
lead to loss of export markets. He declared that the Government 
were determined to enforce all necessary measures to ensure the 
health and stability of the economy. 

The balance of payments difficulties with which the country 
was faced in 1949 were to some extent due to the recession in 
America in the summer of that year and to excessive dollar spend- 
ing by Australia. The crisis of 1951 was mainly due to the 16 per 
cent increase in import prices in that year. But today there is no 
recession in America: there is a boom. And the terms of trade, 
which were steadily improving between 1952 and 1954, are now 
5 per cent better than they were in January of this year in spite of 
a slight tendency for them to move against us last spring. Our 
present difficulties cannot, therefore, easily be blamed upon world 
conditions. 

The Government tells us that they are to a large extent due to 
our costs having increased substantially more than those of manu- 
facturers in Germany and the U.S.A. According to the August 
issue of the Treasury Bulletin for Industry our labour costs have 
risen by 27 per cent in six years, so that we find it difficult to 
compete with Germany and America in spite of the substantially 


D URING the first three months of 1955 imports exceeded 
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higher wages in America. Mr Butler said in July that it was vitally 
important that we should keep our costs competitive and that we 
might have to restrict home demand in order to do it. He also 
argued that our balance of payments difficulties this summer have 
to some extent been due to the rail, dock and other strikes. 

It is also true that a substantial increase in costs and prices this 
autumn would probably lead to a further worsening of our 
balance of payments situation. Higher wages which are not 
matched by proportionate increases in productivity, necessarily 
tend to lead to higher prices, loss of export markets and unem- 
ployment. But when the T.U.C. met in September various Trade 
Unions were pressing claims for wage increases on behalf of more 
than six million workers. Of these claims, the most important was 
that by the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 


Unions on behalf of three million workers, many of whom pro- | 


duce for export. 

The Trade Union Congress rejected a resolution from the 
Communist dominated Electrical Trades Union which called for 
complete rejection of any kind of restraint in wage claims. But the 
amendment which was carried with the support of the General 
Council did not cal! for restraint. Nor did the Annual Report of 
the General Council; it contented itself with saying that the 
Government had ‘deliberately turned its back on fair shares’. It 
declared that the Government had allowed increases in profits and 
dividends, often accompanied by the issue of bonus shares, to 
outstrip increases in wages. 

But a few days after the publication of the report and a week 
before the T.U.C. met, Sir John Braithwaite, Chairman of the 
Stock Exchange, produced figures to show that since the White 
Paper on ‘Personal Incomes, Costs and Prices’ was published in 
1948, wages and salaries had increased by 69.2 per cent while 
interest and dividends had only increased by 32.1 per cent. A week 
later the Government published a Blue Book in which it pro- 
duced further figures. It declared that dividends and interest and 
rents had only increased by 30 per cent since 1946 but that wages 
in the same period has risen by 89 per cent. 

But was it quite fair for Sir John to have included interest in 
Government Stock in his figures for interest and dividends? And 
for the Blue Book to. have also included rent payments? For 
interest payments do not rise and rents have not risen much; so 
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that the inclusion of interest on Government Securities and rent 
payments makes the percentage increase very much less than the 
percentage increase in dividends on ordinary shares alone. More- 
over Sir John and the Blue Book appear to have taken the total 
figures for wages without regard to the increased numbers em- 
ployed or to extra hours worked. They also seem to have given 
figures for interest and dividends without aking new capital 
contributed into account. 

What interests Trade Unionists is the way in which the earnings 
of industry are divided as between workers and ordinary share- 
holders; that is to say in the relation between increases in dividends 
on ordinary shares and increases in wage rates. The Stock Ex- 
change Report published last March showed that ordinary divi- 
dends increased by 47 per cent between 1950 and 1954; and Mr 
Maudling said last December that wages had risen by 39 per cent 
between 1947 and 1954. Clearly ordinary dividends have, there- 
fore, risen more than wage rates during that period, and since 
1951 they have risen much more. In 1954 alone ordinary dividends 
increased by 20 per cent as against an increase in wage rates of less 
than 5 per cent. There is some justification in the T.U.C. argu- 
ment that the Government has ‘turned its back on fair shares’. For 
it has been to some extent the reduction in taxation on company 
profits that has enabled companies to make these increases in 
dividends. 

Mr W. J. P. Webber of the Transport Salaried Staffs Association 
declared in August that his Union was most reluctant to put 
forward a wage claim, and it is one of the few that have not yet 
done so this year. When the T.U.C. met at Scarborough, he and 
the Chairman Mr Geddes, emphasized the danger of large increases 
in wages leading to higher prices and loss of export markets. But 
at the same time Mr Webber demanded that the Government 
should introduce an autumn budget in which it would increase 
taxation on profits and limit dividends. He also urged that the 
Government should compel industry to carry out adequate in- 
vestment and implement the majority report of the Monopolies 
Commission. “These are the prerequisites for us to think again on 
the problem of wages’, he declared. ‘If the Government will give 
no guarantee, then there is no alternative open to us. We shall 
have to press wage demands.’ 


These are the things that the T.U.C. has urged before each of 
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Mr Butler’s budgets; and each time it has been ignored. Can he 
afford to ignore the views of the T.U.C. this time? 

Last February, when the trade gap was beginning to widen, 
Mr Butler increased the Bank Rate to 44 per cent and placed 
restrictions on hire purchase. But Bank advances continued in 
spite of the higher rate and it had to be supplemented by a ‘stiff 
note’ to the Banks in July telling them to reduce their advances, 
In theory the higher Bank Rate should reduce capital develop- 
ment and production and the need for imported raw materials; 
and increase resistance to wage claims. But it is very doubtful how 
far it is likely to be effective. Many big companies finance their 
development out of reserves or are in a position to pass on in- 
creased interest charges in higher prices. Other companies, perhaps 
producing for export, may be forced to cut down expansion. 
Local authorities have to pay higher interest rates which, reflected 
in rent increases, have an effect upon wage claims. The right way 
to tackle the problem is surely not so much to cut down produc- 
tion and imports of raw materials but to increase production and 
exports. 

It is argued that higher interest rates help to attract money from 
abroad. But rates may be raised in Germany, the U.S.A. and other 
countries too—as they have been recently. And in any case money 
that does come in is always liable to go out again. 

It seems to me that the crux of the matter is to convince Trade 
Unionists that the earnings of industry are being distributed fairly. 
Otherwise we are likely to be faced either with rising prices and 
loss of export markets or with industrial frictions and possibly 
widespread strikes. A move towards some kind of system of 
partnership in industry which Catholics have long advocated on 
social grounds would now appear to be urgently needed on 
economic grounds. 

But what can the Government do? Last June Mr Butler said 
that the Inland Revenue would ‘help’ companies wishing to intro- 
duce profit sharing schemes. But at present tax liability is likely to 
be increased when companies issue shares to their employees. The 
obvious thing to do would seem to be to encourage co-partner- 
ship schemes through some kind of tax concession as has been 
done in America where there are twenty times as many schemes 
in operation as there were in 1942. 

It would probably be useful if Mr Butler were to follow the 
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recommendations of the Minority Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Taxation and impose a single Corporation Income Tax 
on all corporate incomes. The Majority Report argued that this 
would mean ‘double taxation’; but it would surely no more be so 
than the present system under which trading profits are subject to 
both income tax and profits tax. Moreover it would be possible 
to deduct dividends from trading profits when assessing them for 
tax purposes, as suggested by Randolph Paul, late of the U.S. 
Treasury, in his book Taxation for Prosperity. This is a possibility 
that was not even considered in the Majority Report. 

But should any kind of ‘co-partnership’ scheme qualify for such 
tax concessions? Clearly conditions would have to be laid down. 
And in this connection the Government would, perhaps be wise 
to consider the merits of the system of Employee Partnership 
developed by the late Mr Valder in New Zealand and described 
by Wickham Steed in his book A Way to Social Peace. One 
important advantage of this scheme is that it is simple and easy to 
understand. Another is that it involves the legal limitation of the 
return as well as the liability of the shareholders; and as the 
T.U.C. is itself pressing for the legal limitation of dividends the 
Valder Plan is more likely to produce a response from Trade 
Unionists than some other schemes. 

In his book The Distribution of Profits in the Modern Cor- 
poration: Catholic Moral Teaching (Catholic University of 
America Press, 1951), Fr Bardes argues that the modern share- 


. holder is really only a kind of a creditor entitled as such to a 


limited return. Msgr Ryan argued in favour of dividend limita- 
tion in his pamphlets on the Christian Doctrine of Property 
nearly twenty-five years ago, as did Fr Andrew Gordon in 
Property—the C.S.G. Year Book for 1949. If Mr Butler intro- 
duces the legislation necessary to enable companies to adopt the 
Valder Plan he will not only be fulfilling his own pledges about 
partnership but will go some way towards implementing the 
suggestion in Quadragesimo Anno that the wage contract should, 
where possible, be modified by a contract of partnership. 
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CATECHISM FOR ADULTS: 
X. ‘The Holy Catholic Church’ 
IAN HIsLop, 0.P. 


N Christ all things are reconciled to the Father for he makes 
[== ‘through the blood of his cross, both as to the things that 

are on earth and the things that are in heaven’ (Col. 1, 20). 
As the second Adam he brings to mankind the forgiveness of 
God. The work of redemption is accomplished in that the 
redemptive deed has taken place. In order that the deed may be 
brought to bear on human beings who live a time-conditioned 
existence the saving rule of God, established in Christ, is given a 
temporal character. So that human souls may become ‘holy’ 
Christ is constituted as the “head of the body the church’, for God 
‘hath subjected all things under his feet and hath made him head 
over all the church, which is his body, and the fulness of him who 
is filled all in all’ (Ephesians 1, 22-23). Christ is thus present to men 
in and by the Church. 

The Church is the assembly of those, who believing by faith in 
Christ, live under the rule of Christ. Christ is ‘in’ the Church in 
that the Church teaches in obedience to his command. Christ, the 
head of the body, rules as King and the directive work of the 
Church, her leadership of man towards God, is a sharing, in the 
Spirit, of Christ’s supreme governance. Her voice as she re- 
presents in each age the teaching of Christ, is the voice of Christ 
speaking to man. The Church does not only bring teaching and 
ieemike she also brings life to the soul. In the sacraments, veiled 
in material signs, the power and presence of Christ is with the 
people of God. Through the waters of baptism the soul is given 
a new life before God, through each of the other sacramental 
signs man is brought into the presence of the redemptive activity 
of Christ, who acts on the soul in and through those chosen 
instruments of grace—the sacraments. 

Israel was constituted as a holy and elect people by the choice 
of God. Israel did not choose God but she becomes the people of 
God because the presence of the glory of God dwelt in the Taber- 
nacle and the temple, because God taught and directed Israel 
through the Law and the Prophets. The true being of Israel con- 
sisted in her unique relation to God, who was to her a King and a 
Saviour. In Christ the promises of God are fulfilled. It is the same 
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God who ‘of old time’ spoke to the fathers by the prophets and 
who has now ‘at the end of these days’ spoken to us in Christ 
Jesus (cf: Hebrews 1, 1-2). The Church is the new Israel for she is 
the assembly of those whom God has called to witness to his truth 
and glory “Ye are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy 
nation, a purchased people’ (1 Peter 2, 9)—the new Israel is, in 
Jesus Christ, the possession of God—her very existence is consti- 
tuted by her relation to Christ as her Head and King. She is holy 
because she shares in the life of Christ poured out through the 
Holy Spirit in the sacraments, presented in‘every aspect of the life 
of the people of God. St Peter applies the words of the prophet 
Osee (2, 23), when he teaches that the chaos of human life that is 
the world ofsin, is recreated into the assembly of the people of God, 
so that those who were not a people are now the people of God. 

The old temple—the place where the sanctifying presence of 
God dwelt (1 Kings 8, 14), the place where God ruled—'I saw the 
Lord sitting upon a throne high and elevated and his train filled 
the temple’ (Isaias 6, 1) has now given place to the presence of 
Christ among his people, ‘for one greater than the temple is here’ 
(Mt 12, 6). This is the vision of which St John tells us (Apocalypse 
4-5), ‘behold there was a throne set in heaven, and upon the 
throne one sitting . . . and round about the throne were four and 
twenty seats: and upon the seats, four and twenty ancients sitting, 
clothed in white garments. . .. And I saw and behold in the midst 
of the throne . . . and in the midst of the ancients, a Lamb stand- 
ing, as it were slain. . .. And I beheld and I heard the voice of 
many angels round about the throne. . .’. The meaning is clear. 
The bishop and his presbyters: the altar of sacrifice and the people 
of God united in worship, are the image of the court of heaven, 
because through Christ Jesus they share, in faith, in the life of God. 
As united to God through the mediator Jesus Christ they belong 
to the family of God, being sons and daughters of adoption. 

Hence St Peter says (1 Peter 2, 5), we are built up as ‘living 
stones’ into a spiritual house; that is, into the new Temple, which 
is Christ and his holy people. “You are no more strangers and 
foreigners, but you are fellow citizens with the saints and the 
domestics of God, built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief corner stone: in whom all 
the building, being framed together, groweth up into an holy 
temple in the Lord’ (Ephesians 2, 19-21). 
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The temple of the Church is built upon the apostles and the 
prophets, because they have authority from God to teach. The 
prophet is one whom God uses as his mouthpiece; under the 
direction of the Spirit he speaks for God. This personal junction 
is taken over by the Church, which, through those who have 
received the special gift of the Spirit by the laying on of hands, 
teaches and rules the faithful with the authority of Christ. 

The little flock of Christ, the royal shepherd is promised the 
kingdom (Luke 12, 32), for it is this faithful ‘remnant’ which the 
Lord has recovered and preserved (Isaias 11, 11): or, to change the 
metaphor, these are the branches that are grafted in to the root 
of faith and election. (cf. Romans 11.) 

The Church is the people of God. In the beginning the unity of 
the people of God was destroyed by Adam’s sin and shattered at 
Babel. Through Abraham ‘our father’ God promises blessing to 
all the nations—when his descendants come out of Egypt, God 
chooses them as ‘his’ people. The serfs of Pharao, the divine 
king, are constituted, in faith, the people of God, the ones who 
can use by right his holy name. They are ‘separated’ from other 
peoples (Leviticus 20, 26), for their destiny is witness, to be a holy 
people. Since they are chosen by God they may worship no other 
(Exodus 20, 2)—they are to serve no other. ‘I am the Lord thy 
God, mighty jealous’ (Exodus 20, 5). The purpose for Israel led to 
the destruction of the old Israel, or rather to its transformation in 
the new. The new Israel, living by Christ, overcomes the death 
of sin, but she too belongs to God, who cannot accept any substi- 
tute for his eternal truth, for his life-giving word. 

The Church teaching, as she was commanded to do by Christ, 
must always act in obedience to the one Lord and giver of faith— 
as the voice of Christ is one, so is the voice of the Church against 
which the gates of hell cannot prevail. Each local church is repre- 
sentative of the whole in that, in every assembly of the people of 
God, the whole of the Body of Christ is present in the Spirit. For 
each local church the sign of this fundamental unity in Christ is 
union with the bishop, the representative of the apostles, who is 
both teacher and priest. The Church is united in faith and in life. 
‘Do nothing without the bishop: watch over your flesh as the 
temple of God; love union, flee from divisions . . . take care to 
use one Eucharist, for the flesh of our Lord Jesus Christ is one and 
one chalice for the union of his blood, one altar, as there is one 
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bishop with the priests and the deacons’ (St Ignatius of Antioch). 
The sacrifice of the Mass offered by, or in union with the bishop, 
is the great proclamation of the unity of the Church. Departure 
from this unity is to listen to the false prophets, even to the 
prophets of Baal. 

The Church is Catholic. In the new Israel there is no racial or 
national principle of discrimination. The old Israel was a witness 
because she was chosen by God—her history as a nation has a 
providential purpose lacking in that of any other nation. The new 
Israel is different—now the choice of God falls not on a people 
but on persons, who, chosen from an infinity of peoples, now 
constitute a new people. There is in Christ, neither Jew nor 
Gentile, bond nor free—because these divisions, after Christ, rest 
on the way the world divides things and people. In Christ they 
are not black, white, yellow, rich, poor, proletarian, capitalist. 
If these divisions are carried into the Church by Catholics then 
in so far as they are accepted they imply an imposition of worldly 
standards and to that extent those Catholics cease to be Catholics 
and become schismatics departing from Christ. It is the task of the 
Church Catholic to witness through the world to the teaching of 
Christ: the Spirit guards from error, the bishop must speak. It is 
the task of the Catholic Christian to carry out in each aspect of 
his life the implications of that teaching. For, if he does not, then 
knowledge is sundered from life and the division grace is given to 
heal is torn open in an act of practical apostasy. 

The Church is apostolic for she is sent, she is in the world as the 
representative of Christ, and each of her many members is also 
sent—some to witness in their personal being to Christ, others 
with an added institutional function of official witness. The apos- 
tolic work of the Church is dependent on our Lord’s commission 
to his apostles, for their successors, the bishops, not only teach with 
authority but are also the source of the continuous renewal of the 
Church life through time to the end of time. When the bishop lays 
on his hands, the gift of the Holy Spirit is given and the Church 
renews her spiritual potential. Here, too, though the divine promise 
does not mean that the Church will prevail or even persist in any 
one region, by faith we have confidence that the faith of Peter 
for which our Lord prayed will not fail and to the end of time 
Peter’s successors will confirm the brethren in their faith. 
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Gaucutn: Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture at the Tate Gallery. 
From the fine assembly of Gauguin’s works, it was his apparent and 
constant struggle which emerged most clearly; not his ideological and 
personal difficulties which are implicit in his choice of imagery and his 
flight to a more primitive social ambience, but his perpetual struggle to 
reconcile his handling and his vision. In his later phases Gauguin re- 
vealed himself as a visual genius of a high order, but he was endowed 
with a comparatively modest technical skill. 

His earliest pictures were influenced by the Barbizon painters, and 
especially Corot. Later there was his intimacy with the Impressionists, 
During this time his sense of colour and spatial design was dormant, 
and it is possible that the seductions of Impressionism hindered, rather 
than accelerated, the realization of his own artistic potentialities. Their 
lack of formal precision and the use of broken a oat were in many 
ways the antithesis of his ultimate aims. The — of transition when 
the influence of Cézanne, Van Gogh and, obliquely, Seurat, allied to 
the exotic revelations of Martinique landscapes, of Le Pouldu, and 
Medieval stained glass, was aully represented at the exhibition and 
brought his rapid stylistic oscillations into focus. His preferred colours 
—rose tones, lavender blues, indigo, greeny-greys and yellow—are 
decoratively and symbolically employed in the “Christ Vert’, where 
the primitive strength of the inert stone group is related to the rude 
vitality of the old peasant woman before it. 

Significantly the titles become increasingly symbolic or quasi-philo- 
sophical in character; simultaneously the experiments with line, colour, 
and broad formal patterns are more pronounced and adventurous, 
while the brushwork is coarser but entirely subordinated to the de- 
mands of his decorative scheme. Through his imitative essays in primi- 
tive sculpture he gained insight into the art of modelling in low relief, 
which modified his approach to painted forms. The almost monu- 
mental gravity of the ‘No Te Aha Oe Riri’ of 1896 with its spatial and 
tactile emphasis was replaced by the decorative synthesis of the “Three 
Tahitians’ of 1899. Some of his later paintings have the schematic con- 
tinuity of the great cycles of wall painting like the Ajanta frescoes. 
However (for instance in the pictures of sunflowers), he reverted 
occasionally to more conventional modes of presentation. 

Ultimately it was his passionate adherence to his own aesthetic con- 
victions, from which he never deviated, that enabled him to transcend 
his technical limitations and gave his work authority, so that it remains 
stimulating and valid for painters today. 
. MakrIA SHIRLEY 
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Wartinc ror Gopot. The London theatre has not been without its 
controversies this year. First it was Sir John Gielgud’s stimulating 
production of King Lear in the novel Japanese settings; of late it has 
been the play at the Criterion, Waiting for Godot. 

The play in itself is a conversation piece. Two tramps, just as we 
might find in Hyde Park, somewhere near the Orators’ Corner, sit and 
talk. They are waiting for someone called Godot who never arrives. 
The only people who do arrive are like caricatures of themselves, 
including de labels which they wear. The play drifts on. If only Godot 
—whoever he might be—would arrive. But, the final curtain falls and 
we look back on an evening of brilliantly presented boredom. 

Boredom is not a particularly twentieth-century thing. It has always 
existed no doubt. But is it a legitimate theme for the theatre? In so far 
as it is a part of life, it is a potential theme for the artist. But the play- 
wright must entertain. He can produce as many levels as he likes to his 
play so that we can go away and read it over and over again, ever dis- 
covering new and exciting meanings and implications. But one level 
he should never omit—that of entertaining his audience. I do not think 
Samuel Beckett has done that in Waiting for Godot. It may be the 
production. Perhaps the comic undertones, the sly incongruitier and 
absurdities implicit in the conversation of two tramps on a park bench 
were not sufficiently made. The obvious influence of James Joyce on 
the author’s language and style might perhaps lend that aura which is 
current in many places that something as ‘serious’ as this cannot realy 
be comic too. But although our life might so often be taken up by this 
kind of trailing conversation and endless succession of almost unre- 
lated, superficial, half-conceived remarks, yet that in itself can be 
highly amusing, if we have the eye with which to view it. We can 
suddenly see ourselves at our dull parties, committing all the same 
social and intellectual inanities as our neighbours—and how funny it 
can all seem! It is a sudden change of the perspective. We see our own 
weaknesses, our own limitations and so our own human-ness—and, in 
laughing, we grow a little in stature because we add to our sense of 

umility. 

Maybe we are bored and boring. but if we are to see our life in the 
tight light we must try to see it perhaps with the eyes of God. Possibly 
if Godot had arrived we would have got that new standard, that new 
dimension in which to measure things. But he did not arrive; as he so 
tarely arrives perhaps for many of us. 


Davip BALLARD-THOMAS 
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REVIEWS 


SurprisING Mystics. By Herbert Thurston, s.J., edited by J. H. Crehan, 
s.J. (Burns and Oates; 18s.) 

In a recent article on The Foreseeable Future, Sir George Thomson, 
Master of Corpus Christi, has expressed the opinion that ‘the true 
fundamental a we of mind to matter is the deepest secret of the 
Universe’ and he adds that an intensive study of extra-sensory percep- 
tion (E.S.P.) is an essential preliminary to its solution. “The evidence is 
good enough to produce acceptance of what is claimed were not such 
a fundamental upsetting of the systems of thought adopted by most 
moderns, and especially by scientists. . . . If true, it will produce a 
revolution in thought. . . .’ All this is only one of many indications that 
the importance of Father Thurston’s unique contribution to the study 
of abnormal phenomena may at last receive adequate recognition. The 
teaching of the Church leaves much room for speculation. Are these 
signs and wonders to be considered as charismata, or as Abbot Chapman 
has suggested, a return to the normal state of integrity of mind and 
body found in unfallen man? Or as a rare natural deviation? 

Too often the value of studies of para-normal phenomena among 
Catholic mystics is vitiated because the writer falls into fatal initial 
errors, such as considering abnormal powers as evidence of sanctity; 
or examining only one facet of a mystic’s life; or omitting rational 
tests of evidence. Father Thurston, learned in the vagaries of hysterics 
and psychopathics, widely-read in secular occultism, never forgot that 
whatever else E.S.P. is, it is no evidence of holiness or even of ordinary 
virtue but has often enough proved to be an occasion of sin. So much 
was he priest as well as scholar, so lovingly intent on the study of the 
mystic as a whole person, that these thirteen biographical sketches 
covering seven centuries remind one of a series of brilliant tapestries, 
peopled by figures almost alive. It is true that by the time he has done 
with their stories there is little enough of E.S.P. left, but that was only 
to be expected. 

The most important paper in the collection is a long critical study 
of Anne Catherine Emmerich, which not only rehearses the almost 
incredible facts of this famous mystic’s life, but contains general specula- 
tions on the nature of revelation in trance, still valuable after thirty 
years. The evidence that she possessed some degree of clairvoyance is 
very strong, but in view of the disastrous interventions admitted by 
Brentano (her amanuensis), I feel that the gigantic efforts expended in 
analysing this famous case have been largely futile, a view which the 
learned and tactful editor, Father Crehan, evidently shares. 
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Of the remaining papers, the marvels related of thirteenth-century 
Christina of St Trond, turn out to restentirely on a credulous biography 
written forty years after the alleged events. Marie Julie Jahenny (who 
died in 1941) and claimed to exhibit stigmatization and an inedia of 
over five years, had powerful medical support, but the author con- 
siders her ‘pathological rather than supernatural’. At least three others 
were certainly psychotics. The attractive Christina of the romantic 
‘Peter and Christina’ idyll was only too obviously a chronic hysteric 
subject to long episodes of definite insanity; it remains a moot point 
whether genuine poltergeist phenomena were interwoven in her 
experiences. A very interesting group of pious women of the cloister 
combined remarkable wisdom in practical affairs with possibly 
genuine abnormal physical phencmena, and an even more extra- 
ordinary gift for weaving egotistical fantasies, obviously as an escape 
from severe mental tension. Whether the escape-mechanism took the 
form of a dictated autobiography or of a trance with revelations, seems 
largely accidental. A remarkable example was Maria Coronel de 
Agreda, Franciscan nun and valued friend and correspondent of Philip 
IV of Spain. She not only could be puffed about like a feather, but 
claimed to visit and convert natives in Mexico in a state of bilocation. 
(Had Teresa Higginson read her story?) Her work “The Mystical City 
of God’ which, she alleged, had received unique proofs of divine 
approval, ‘must’, says Father Thurston with unwonted warmth, 
‘awaken the violent protest of every student who possesses even the 
rudiments of historic training.’ 

The final paper on the ‘False Visionaries of Lourdes’ (based on Pére 
Cros’ ‘Histoire de Notre Dame de Lourdes’) is well worthy of attention. 
It has always astonished me that the true facts about the Soubirous 
family, and about the disconcerting flood of pseudo-miracles and bogus 
visions which followed rapidly on the apparitions to Bernadette, are so 
often either ignored or distorted in histories of Lourdes. As Father 
Thurston shows, much injustice has been done to the officials who 
acted sensibly and from the highest motives in closing the Grotto. “The 
incident’, he points out, ‘in the Providence of God has only served to 
ensure the triumph of a true divine communication over a mass of 
hysterical counterfeits.’ The capacity for distinguishing between divine 
communications and counterfeits is still required; it should be sub- 
stantially helped by this fascinating book. 

LETITIA FAIR"IELD 


Tue CotoureD Quarter. By M. P. Banton. (Jonathan Cape; 21s.) 
The recent influx of coloured colonials into England has aroused a 
great deal of controversy and criticism. Yet of the millions who have 
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voiced their opinions, very few people in this country are qualified, by 
knowledge or experience, to do so. The average Englishman has no 
more than a hazy idea of the geographical position of the colonies 
whence the immigrants came. Worse still, he knows nothing of their 
history nor of their present conditions. Dr Banton is to be commended 
for an intensive research which has led him to an intelligent under- 
standing of the problems of our coloured visitors, and also for having 
produced this book. It should be widely read if only to silence much 
stupid and misdirected discussion. He has concentrated on the East End 
of London but his findings are equally applicable to coloured groups 
anywhere in Great Britain. 

On the other hand this book has one defect which, we think, con- 
siderably reduces its usefulness. It does not begin at the beginning. 
English people will never understand the problem of this colonial 
migration until they have some knowledge of its historical background. 
a a short account would have greatly increased the value of this 

ok. 

For instance, England began to take charge of West Indian islands 
over three hundred years ago. Since then British settlers and merchants 
at home have made fortunes out of them, while doing nothing for the 
welfare of the native people. Added to that is the record of neglect, and 
even indifference, on the part of official administration. So now, 
unable to make a decent living in their own country, many West 
Indians are turning to the Mother Country. Not as foreigners seeking 
alms, but as loyal British subjects seeking work. They ask not for 
sympathy, but for justice. 

On one other major point we cannot agree with the author’s opinion. 
Dr Banton begins Chapter VIII by asserting that colour prejudice 
among English people is ‘mild’ and ‘superficial’. If that is so, need this 
book have been written? There are in this country tens of thousands 
of Irish and Poles, who are not, or were not when they arrived, British 
subjects. Do we hear of an Irish or a Polish ‘problem’? Would there 
have been any criticism if Jamaicans or Nigerians had been born with 
white skins? The accent is undoubtedly on ‘colour’, and therein lies a 
grave injustice which should be honestly faced. 

DENIS FITZGERALD, O.P. 


Szexe uND Geist. Ein Aufbau der Psychologie. Von Alexander 
Willwoll, s.j. (Freiburg, Herder; 12 DM) 

This is a very pleasant, well-informed and eclectic account of 
psychology from a Neoscholastic standpoint, although it is not pre- 
cisely a book for a philosopher. It is not a philosopher’s book, because 
it is not based on a sufficiently explicit metaphysic and does not enter 
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profoundly enough into the key questions and the main difficulties. But, 
for anyone with a less ambitious aim than the whole rigour of philo- 
sophical understanding, it will provide a very readable and sensible 
introduction to the subject. 

The title does not mean, of course, that Fr Willwoll makes a real 
distinction between psyche and pneuma, soul and spirit. Seele is Geist; 
soul is spirit. The book is constructed with the intention of gradually 
bringing out more clearly the spiritual nature and destiny of the human 
soul. Beginning with a chapter on the general question of the existence 
of a persistent self, it goes on to examine the activities of the mind in 
knowing, — and willing, and then discusses the unity of mind and 
body. What follows concerns the relationship of man to his environ- 
ment and to human society and, finally, to a world which transcends 
space and time. The life of the soul here is a development which calls 
for an expansion into a fuller life after death. With this general theme 
Fr Willwoll weaves many of the results of modern departmental 
research into psychology and some of the practical ethics which it is 
now customary to include in psychological writing. The outcome, we 
may repeat, is a sound and instructive summary for the average 


educated man. 
D. J. B. HAwKINs 


Tue Porrry oF MepiraTion. By Louis L. Martz. (Yale University 
Press; 40s.) 

When John Donne was ‘discovered’ some years ago, Mr Eliot spoke 
of his ‘direct sensuous apprehension of thought, or a recreation of 
thought into feeling’ and this use of sense images to convey spiritual 
notions has subsequently marked off for us poets like Crashaw, 
Vaughan, Herbert, all labelled the metaphysicals. Donne was named 
‘father’ of this ‘school’, but one was always tempted to question a 
paternity assumed only from resemblances of style. Was there not 
perhaps a deeper influence which caused both the father and his children 
to adopt this way of thought? Now Professor Martz suggests that this 
influence may be found in devotional practices of the time. He believes 
that the method of meditation inculcated through the Exercises of Saint 
Ignatius (beginning with the ‘composition of place’ and leading 
through sense images to ‘colloquies’ and ‘affective’ motions) influenced 
Donne’s Holy Sonnets; and that the meditations of the pseudo-Bona- 
venture, the works of St Francis de Sales, Luis de Granada and others, 
influenced all the writers we call metaphysical. In general his argument 
is convincing: he does not claim too much, he recalls the wide influence 
of the Counter-Reformation, points out the popular concern with 
prayer and religious life, and we also remember the still uncalculated 
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power of the pamphlet propaganda from Catholics and Jesuits in exile 
in the Low Countries in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies. His view is steady enough to isolate the unhealthy Puritan 
obsession with salvation from the traditional Catholic spirit. One 
would perhaps question details. Is it entirely just to attribute the agony 
and turbulence of Donne to Jesuit infiuence? There is, as Professor 
Martz himself points out, ‘a tone of stridency, almost of truculence’ in 
Donne’s Angst and one suspects that his apostasy from Catholicism may 
account for this (none of the other metaphysicals was, I believe, an 
actual apostate). It is not wise to judge such things hastily but Doctor 
Johnson has reminded us that no man can do what Donne did ‘without 
great laceration of spirit’. However, that is a small detail and Professor 
Martz’s work is valuable because it suggests fruitful thoughts about the 
relation of poetry to prayer and religious life in general. Above all he 
is to be warmly commended for the temperate manner in which he 
presents his arguments. On subjects such as this the gutters of universi- 
ties have flowed with the blood of dons. Dr Martz claims no scalps. It 
is to be hoped that his reviewers will be as restrained. 
GERARD MEATH, O.P. 


CITEAUX AND HER Etper Daucurers. By Archdale King. (Burns 
Oates; 30s.) 

This volume on Citeaux and its four daughter houses of La Ferté, 
Pontigny, Clairvaux and Morimond, is a work of a kind we seldom see 
nowadays, the ‘commonplace book’ of an enthusiast, a collection, now 
full, now rather thin, of the information that can be pieced together 
about the history of five ancient religious houses, from their foundation 
to the present day. The book is about the houses as such, about their 
fabric and disposition, and about those who governed and adminis- 
tered them precisely from a household point of view. In his introduc- 
tion the author explains that he has renounced larger perspectives, so 
that his appeal is rather to antiquarian than to more general historical 
interests. But all those who are fascinated by the Cistercian movement 
will enjoy reading it: it is curious commentary upon the fate of ideals. 
How rapid, it seems, was the disappearance of primitive austerity, how 
long the baroque malaise. The men of the generation which built the 
great, bare church at Pontigny—the only one of these ancient churches 
that we can still see for ourselves—could scarcely have foreseen the very 
different building projects of their successors, or have guessed that an 
eighteenth-century abbot would run through a fortune of 2,200,000 
francs during his term of office, gathering about him a salon patronized 
by distinguished ladies who would recall with delight the orchestral 


concerts, ‘la courtoisie de l’abbé, et ses prévenances, et son bon goat.’ 
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Yet those later days too are now remote; far more remote, indeed, to 
us than the days of the monks who saw nothing fanciful in comparing 
the first four daughters of Citeaux to the four rivers of Paradise. More- 
over, at Citeaux, where not a stone of St Bernard’s time now stands, 
monks are working and praying again. 

AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


Back To Reatiry. By Gustave Thibon. (Hollis and Carter; 13s. 6d.) 
The ‘back to the land’ movement has always been popular amongst 
socially-minded Catholics, and nowhere so more than in France. The 
pessimism of Malthus and Sismondi regarding the future of industrial- 
ism greatly influenced Catholic thought, and almost a hundred years 
before Distributism was even thought of, the first attempts to find a 
solution to the social problem took the form of land colonies. 

The appeal of the land is easy enough to understand, and there can 
be few people that at one time or another have not been attracted to it. 
On the one hand there is the appealing beauty of the static rural civiliza- 
tion which the Church has managed to christianize after many, many 
centuries, and on the other hand there is the dynamic but hideous and 
raw industrial civilization which has spread with such devastating speed 
over the whole world, and with which the Church has not yet been 
able to come to any sort of terms. Faced with these two alternatives, 
the Christian is greatly tempted to adopt the pessimistic, the defeatist 
attitude; to predict some sort of apocalyptic disaster, to leave the 
apparently irredeemable industrial world to its fate, and to preach a 
return to the simple rural life. 

After the collapse of France in June 1940 the ‘back to the land’ 
movement became more popular than ever amongst the defeatist 
elements in French Catholicism. Pétain’s plan, with Hitler’s blessing, 
to turn France into a purely agricultural country appeared to be the 
way of salvation, and in the heart-searching that followed France’s total 
and unexpecied defeat, it was only too easy to accuse industrialism and 
democracy as the causes of disaster. 

M. Gustave Thibon was the most distinguished amongst the many 
French Catholics who took this view, and when he published Retour 
au réel in February 1943, it became a popular text book for the keen 
supporters of Marshal Pétain’s ‘Révohation Nationale’. M. Thibon’s 
arguments may indeed have sounded conclusive and irrefutable in 
occupied and defeated France in 1943, but it must be confessed that 
some of them sound rather silly today. His views on human love are 
likely to be distasteful to most Englishmen (and women) whether 
Catholics or not, and it is difficult not to be impatient with such rubbish 
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as ‘love matches provide not only most of the divorces and unhappy 
homes, but the majority of homes without children’! 

Those who are tempted to ignore the economic factor in social 
behaviour had better take a warning from the fate of poor M. Thibon 
who, in the chapter entitled ‘Individualism and the birth-rate’, attri- 
butes France’s then falling birth rate to liberalism, materialism and 
democracy. Legal remedies such as concessions to large families are in 
his opinion ‘very limited indeed’ in their effects. Today France has one 
of the largest birth rates in Europe thanks to a system of generous 
family allowances introduced mainly as a result of the efforts of the 
Christian Democrats, those ‘Christians of the left’ who are mercilessly 
belaboured by M. Thibon in the chapter entitled ‘Christianity and the 
Democratic Mystique’ which, for reasons not easily understandable, is 
described by the English publishers as ‘devastating’. 

At a time when there is a crying need for translations of the many 
important Catholic books now being published in France, it is difficult 
to understand the reason for offering to the English Catholic public this 
obsolete work, and it hardly seems fair for the reputation of M. Thibon 
to revive for our benefit this old Vichy hangover. 

James LANGDALE 


America AT Mip-Century. By André Siegfried. Translated from the 
French by Margaret Ledésert. (Jonathan Cape; 16s.) 

In the fall of 1953 a cab-driver in Washington, D.C. (like all of his 
kind a repository of wisdom, political, social and sporting) who had a 
few months before lost a twenty-year-old Federal job through the 
advent of a Republican President assured me that it was the women’s 
vote, stimulated by Mr Eisenhower’s promise to stop the war in Korea, 
that had upset the Democrat’s apple-cart. The trouble with M. 
Siegfried’s book is that he obviously has never swapped stories with 
cab-drivers in Washington, D.C. or indeed anywhere else in the Union. 
The title of the French original, Tableau des Etats-Unis, of which this is 
a revised and dull translation (e.g. ‘obsidional spirit’ instead of ‘siege 
mentality’), describes the contents far more accurately than the pre- 
tentious English title with its Beardian overtones. It is a picture of the 
United States, of its people and of its institutions, and as such is to be 
judged. The two questions to be asked are: (i) are all the essential ele- 
ments of the picture there?; (ii) are they accurately depicted? In the 
opinion of the present writer the following elements should be in- 
cluded in any comprehensive and dynamic picture of America today: 
the expanding economy and its place in the world economy with the 
deep and permanent changes that automation are likely to bring about, 
and the forces for and against the implementation of the slogan “Trade 
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not Aid’; the position of organized labour in the new post-New Deal 
capitalism as well as the effects in the economic and political fields of 
the impending merger of the C.I.O. and the AF. of L., and of the 
growth of industry in the South; the present stresses in the relations of 
Federal and State governments, particularly in the fields of the tidelands 
(oil) and segregation (equal rights for negroes in education); progress 
towards the solution of the negro problem—if indeed any complete 
solution is possible; America as a matriarchy and the phenomenon of 
‘Momism’; the state of education at primary, high school and college 
level and the effect of the G.I. Bill; anti-liberal trends and their tendency 
to recur at more or less regular intervals; the place of religion and 
religions with particular reference to the growth of the Catholic 
Church and the Church-State controversy in relation to schools; the 
effect of conscription; the place and responsibility of America in world 
affairs; the pre-eminence of American engineers and technicians in the 
field of ‘know-how’. These points are not set out in order of import- 
ance, but some understanding of each of them is called for in order to 
understand the evolution of the life and institutions of the people of the 
U.S.A. 

How does M. Siegfried rate when judged by these standards? He is 
strong on foreign affairs and economics, weak on the position of labour 
and its future, unduly hypnotized by the place of Henry Ford in the 
history of production technique. He is lacking altogether on education, 
pessimistic on the future of the negro problem, amusing on the 
matriarchy, superficial on the deeper political problems. The section 
on the New Deal, though necessarily compressed, is inadequate. He 
finds a peculiar fascination, as a French Protestant, in the position of the 
Catholic Church but neglects completely the great German Catholic 
bloc. The accuracy of detail is not always good, but it is evident that at 
times he has been betrayed by his translator. In sum, a useful conspectus 
of America today, but with sufficient gaps to make it of dubious value 
as a first introduction for the general reader. 

JouN Fitzsimons 


Ovuttaw. The Autobiography of a Soviet Waif. By Voinov. (Harvill 
Press; 16s.) 

It is a corporal work of mercy to visit the prisoner, but the nature of 
the prisoner’s burden is almost incommunicable. John Howard and 
Alexander Paterson have both indicated the dead weight ot suffering 
behind walls, but the personal calamity and desolation is rarely revealed 
by the victim. Wilde attempted this in his idiosyncratic way and 
Dostoevsky (a political prisoner and untrammelled by a sense of guilt) 
almost succeeded. But both were poets who were not quite broken by 
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physical hardship. Kolya Voinov tells his story directly and without 
ornament for he has no feeling of guilt for the youthful years of criminal 
activity. 

Born in a city in North Caucasus in 1926, he was left an orphan when 
his father was purged six years later. During the terrible ensuing years 
he lived with a gang of children in a similar plight, hungry, squalid, 
lawless and proficient in every crime. The nature and extent of their 
degradation and unhappiness make the book remarkable and Voinov’s 
release is only effected when he finds the comparative calm and order- 
liness of the Russian front as a soldier in 1941. 

Life in the “Third International’ children’s home in Ordzonikidze is 
well described. It is, in fact, a mid-Victorian ‘Reformatory’ in which 
the staff is depleted and the administration in chaos. ‘Each of us felt he 
was an outcast, that ordinary normal living was impossible for him, 
that the outside world had become alien and hostile. One had to 
struggle to survive and only those succeeded who fought for the right 
to live.’ At one point the home is restored to order by ‘Uncle Fec'ya’ 
who had himself been a “Waif’ (‘an experienced craftsman in the 
thieving trade’) but had by some miracle survived to give love and care 
to younger waifs. ‘Let’s spend the night here’ say the children, ‘he’s 
pretty good with knives. You can tell he’s pulled jobs. He’s a real 
leader.’ 

Outlaw is, in the publisher’s phrase, ‘a breathless adventure’, but it is 
also a salutary reminder to all who have prisoners, old or young, in 
their care, that all things are possible to the real leader who commands 
admiration. These qualities are rare, but without them the ground is 
very barren. 

WINSTON MarTIN 


THe CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION CRISIS IN IRELAND 1823-1829. by James 
A. Reynolds. (Yale University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege; 30s.) 

In i the Catholic Emancipaticn Act opened all offices, civil 
or military, to Catholics except the offices of Regent, Lord Chancellor 
and Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. It conceded the franchise to Catholics 
in England and Scotland, a right enjoyed by Irish Catholics since 1793. 
Its restrictive clauses banishing religious orders and forbidding Catholic 
religious services outside the churches and homes of Catholics, re- 
mained in practice a dead letter. The substantive rights conceded by the 
Act were of little interest to the mass of Irish Catholics, who were in 
any case precluded from promotion of any kind by their poverty, 
their exclusion from every kind of education and their absolute 


dependence on the whim of their landlords. Nevertheless the Emanci- 
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pation Act was an important constitutional reform wrung from a 
reluctant King and Parliament by the — of a highly organized 
and disciplined Catholic Association of Ireland. Fr Reynolds sees the 
Catholic Association as the model pressure group, a model followed 
by the agitators for parliamentary reform in England and by pressure 
groups of other kinds in other places since. From this point of view he 
studies the origin, development, organization and tactics of the Assoc~ 
jation, using its official papers, many of which he has brought to light 
for the first time, and contemporary letters and reports. 

The Emancipation controversy generated not a little heat which in 
some degree persisted long after the passing of the Act. The failure of 
the later agitation for the repeal of the Union, and O’Connell’s quarrels 
with the younger men of his following, left a legacy of bitterness which 
is not all dissipated yet. It is refreshing therefore to read a thorough and 
scholarly study of the agitation and its leaders, which is calm in tone 
and cool in judgment at every point. 




































URBAN FLANAGAN, O.P. 


SECOURS DE LA GRACE ET SECOURS DE LA MEDECINE. By Jean-Pierre 
Schaller. (Desclée de Brouwer) 

This book might have been very useful. The hierarchy of values 
between the realms of grace and medicine needs firmly maintaining. 
The roles of confessor and psychiatrist should not be interchanged. 
Yet the importance of co-operation between priest and doctor is 
immense; and the Catholic doctor knows the great advantages which 
his patient may gain in their whole being from a proper use of the 
sacraments. 

Unfortunately, the treatment here accorded to those matters is banal 
and complacent. The author shows considerable acquaintance with the 
great French masters of the spiritual life, but his knowledge of medical 
matters is secondhand. He seems practically to identify psychotherapy 
with Freudian analysis; and, when that is open to so much legitimate 
criticism, it is a pity that it should be beaten with the wrong stick. 

Most unfortunate of all is the statement made by Professor Jean 
L’Hermitte in his introduction that “The leucotomy of the surgeon is 
less dangerous than the investigation of the psychoanalysts’. To prefer 
an operation of despair to psychotherapy is an unbalauced medical 
judgment of highly doubtful ethics. This is not a book of serious 
import. 

E. B. Strauss 
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MoperN HisToriANs AND THE STuDy OF History. Essays and Papers, 
By F. M. Powicke. (Odhams Press; 16s.) 

It is a tribute to the ease and charm of Sir F. M. Powicke’s style that 
he is able to invest the short biographies of his ‘modern historians’ with 
considerable interest. These are mostly the leading men of the ‘Man- 
chester School’ of which Tout was the great exemplar. Men of the 
utmost integrity and domestic virtue, valuable members of any com- 
munity, they pursued their academic courses and raised monuments of 
learning. ‘His memory’, writes the author concerning one of them, 
‘was long cherished with gratitude and affection in Princes Risborough.’ 
Only with Henri Pirenne, Belgium’s national figure, do we escape from 
the atmosphere of the donnish study, the invaluable accumulation of 
facts from decade-long investigation of Pipe Rolls and Manorial 
Records, the gradual building up of a mass of unshakeable material 
for the study of the Middle Ages. 


Quite correctly, Sir F. M. Powicke speaks of the study rather than the 
teaching of History. The present reviewer, when an undergraduate, 
attended the lectures of one of the greatest of these men, H. W. C. 
Davis, newly appointed Regius Professor at Oxford. He had chosen 
with a splendid humility to deliver an introductory course of lectures 
on European history to those preparing for their Preliminary Examina- 
tion. The great bulk of the course dealt with the Dark and Middle Ages. 
The professor was universally careful and learned, balanced and fair and 
the reviewer can recall exactly one phrase of the entire course. ‘Innocent 
IV’, he remarked, ‘then fled, no man pursuing.’ The dry scriptural 
condemnation of a Pope the Professor disliked is not a world-shattering 
remark; but it is the only thing that remains. Decidedly H. W. C. 
Davis was a great student but not a great teacher. 

The reason fer this, which one feels was also characteristic of Davis’ 
compeers, perhaps emerges in the book under review. The fascination 
of the Middle Ages was felt by them, but was not understood. In all 
Professor Davis’ careful lectures there was never a hint of the spiritual 
principles by which medieval men lived. He can never have felt for a 
moment what Innocent IV stood for. The same lack is disastrously 
apparent in the two-volume Cambridge Medieval History by Previté- 
Orton, another historian tenderly mentioned in this book. Sir F. M. 
Powicke speaks critically of such historical symposia as the Cambridge 
Histories, but in the work of these admirable men there is the same 
failure to focus and illuminate. “There is no single far-reaching source 
of light which makes every detail significant as luminous as the stone- 
work in the High Street at Oxford on a clear evening in June.’ 


Paut Foster, 0.P. 
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AESTHETICS AND CriticisM. By Harold Osborne. (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul; 28s.) 

Mr Osborne has written a comprehensive and informative study of 
various theories of art. He considers various forms of Hedonism, 
Realism and Transcendentalism and tries to make clear what such 
theories imply, whether they are acceptable as complete explanations 
of what it is for an artefact to be honorifically entitled a work of art. 
There is little that is new in his treatment but it is useful to have many 
points of view and their relationships to one another considered in one 
volume. Against this one must set the fact that the author lacks or 
appears to lack the philosophical equipment necessary to deal with so 
many complex issues. Often he seems quite unaware of recent modi- 
fications of the views he is attacking and despite a reference to Carnap 
and Wittgenstein (of the “Tractatus’ and ‘Logical Syntax of Language’ 
period) he seems not to have assimilated much of what has been hap- 
pening in the last two decades in philosophy. One has the impression 
sometimes of a man using a hacksaw to cut through silk. 

To take one or two examples—he just assumes that the expression 
‘work of art’ can only be applied to a diversity of artefacts if there is 
one definite set of properties, characteristics or attributes (he uses these 
terms interchangeably) which is possessed by all these artefacts. This 
allows him to argue, whenever a theory is presented as offering a 
definition of a work of art, either that it excludes certain artefacts 
which are commonly supposed to be works of art or that it might be 
applied to artefacts which no one would want to call works of art. He 
notices that ‘there exists no definition which is not open to similar 
refutation from the writings of criticism, no comprehensible definition 
which has been consistently applied by anyone.’ This curious fact does 
not make him suspicious about the propriety of looking for definitions 
in such a case. It merely occasions from him an exhortation to be more 
careful and to try harder. 

But Mr Osborne might object that his view involves not that there 
is one true definition but only that each critic must decide in his own 
mind what he is going to call a work of art and be consistent in his 
application of the expression. At times this does seem to be his view 
but the whole force of the middle sections of the book (those concerned 
with criticizing definitions of a work of art) suggest that this is not so. 
Indeed the author never seems to have made up his mind which view 
he holds. On page 43 he says that no definition ‘is intrinsicall right or 
intrinsically wrong; for all that such definitions do is to propose certain 
habits of language, and linguistic usages are not right or wrong but 
simply more or less customary, more or less wll and convenient.’ 
But on the previous page he argues that it is “common knowledge that 
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all artefacts are works of art’ (my italics, and so throughout), and a 
little later that it is ‘the first duty of every critic to make a selection 
from the products of literature, painting, music, sculpture, etc., of 
those which are art and those which only pretend to be so, or it may be 
do not even pretend. Every critic does this and differs from the layman 
only in that the critic usually holds that what he personally prefers is 
art, whereas the layman is more prone to admit that there are some 
things which may be art although they displease him or he finds them 
tedious.’ But if the view expressed on page 43 is correct it would make 
no sense to admit that something might be a work of art. If it is up to 
anyone to decide how he is going to use the words, if he can’t be right 
or wrong, then such doubts can have no place. One has only to decide 
whether the artefact has the required characteristics for the matter to 
be settled. 

It is not difficult to see why the author wants to have it both ways. 
He wants to say on the one hand merely “This is all that the dispute 
between rival theories amounts to, a decision to use words differently 
in the light of some preferred characteristics. What they ought to do is 
to decide to use these words in one way and then go on to apply them 
consistently with a clear knowledge of what this piece of legislation 
entails.’ And on the other hand he wants to criticize these theories as 
inadequate, he wants to say that they fail to yield a true and definitive 
account of what it is for something to be a work of art. Thus he argues 
that certain realist theories are concerned with what are really non- 
aesthetic qualities of a work of art. But how can this be so if it is up 
to the critic to say what he is going to call the aesthetic qualities of a 
work of art? 

This ambiguity of treatment vitiates much of Mr Osborne’s criticism 
but it does allow for a fairly full and often exact description of a par- 
ticular theory. It is here that I find the book most valuable, for whatever 
one thinks of his criticism, his concern to discover what a particular 
theory entails does make his book a valuable contribution to the under- 
standing of such theories. Where the book moves into critical and 
speculative philosophizing one can only continue to lament the fact 
that so much admirable exegesis is not combined with a more positive 
and commanding philosophical insight. Had this been so there is no 
doubt that Mr Osborne’s book would have been a most important 
contribution to the philosophy of art. 

H. S. EvELING 


INTERPRETING Paut’s Gospet. By A. M. Hunter. (S.C.M. Press; 10s. 6d.) 
To say that a new sense of the ‘need for religion’ has arisen since the 
war is already a commonplace. Religious writers and speakers have 
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become increasingly aware that they are addressing a changed and 
unwontedly attentive audience, a generation whose self-confidence has 
suddenly collapsed under the impact of the recent disasters, to be 
replaced very often by bewilderment and fear and a deep realization of 
human inadequacy. In his latest book Dr Hunter seeks to respond to 
this newly awakened sense of need by re-stating the message of St Paul 
in contemporary terms; for ‘If we rightly understand ourselves, our 


problems are the problems of Paul’. (p. 14.) 


It has clearly to be recognized that his explanation of what St Paul’s 
message is, derives consistently and unmistakably from the Protestant 
and Lutheran tradition. Thus, ‘It is the heart of the Gospel that God 
makes . . . right standing available on the sole condition of man’s faith, 
through the redemptive work of Christ.’ (p. 86.) “The truly Pauline 
meaning (of faith) is utter trust-—trust with a strong element of obedi- 
ence . . . opposed to “works”,i.e. every doctrine of redemption by 
human effort . . . in Luther’s figure, the Christian’s wedding-ring’. 
(p. 32ff.) Again, ‘Dikaioo means not “make righteous” but “declare 
righteous” or “set right” ’ (p. 26). In other words we are here presented 
with the doctrines of vole and ‘imputation of righteousness’ both 
of which were explicitly condemned at the council of Trent. In fact 
the whole emphasis of the book is Protestant, and one vital point after 
another is interpreted in the irreconcilably Protestant sense, the sense 
which Catholics cannot and do not accept. 


It would be a mistake however to infer from this that Dr Hunter has 
nothing to offer to Catholics. On the contrary, one feels greatly 
indebted to him for two reasons. The first is that he makes a really 
excellent presentation of the general scope and sequence of St Paul's 
thought. He has a remarkable gift for assembling the relevant material 
skilfully, and presenting it in a concise and concrete form, while re- 
maining thoughout in » be contact with the original text. For example 
his treatment of the key concept of Salvation under the three headings 
of Past, Present, and Future strikes one as thoroughly successful, because 
thoroughly true to the general development of the thought of St Paul 
himself” 

Secondly one is grateful for the author’s acute awareness of, and 
sympathy with, the spiritual darkness and insecurity of so many of his 
contemporaries. For these reasons the book is by no means without 
value even for those who cannot accept many of the author’s doctrinal 
interpretations. Yet the abiding impression it leaves on a Catholic mind 
is one of great sadness that one so evidently learned and sincere should 
have interpreted St Paul in a sense so widely different from that which 
the Catholic faith teaches to be true. 

‘ Josep Bourke, 0.P. 
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NOTICES 


Tue Unity oF PHILosopHICAL Experience by Etienne Gilson (Sheed 
and Ward, 16s.) is once more available, and the new edition is a 
reminder of M. Gilson’s achievement in general and of this book’s 
importance in particular. Its aim is to show that ‘the history of philo- 
sophy makes philosophical sense’ and the survey has for its moral the 
canthadaih that ‘the great thing is not to achieve a system of the world 
as if being could be deduced from thought, but to relate reality, as 
we know it, to the permanent principles in whose light all the changing 


problems of science, of ethics and of art have to be solved’. 


A Book oF Spiritual Instruction by Ludovicus Blosius, translated 
by Fr Bertrand Wilberforce, o.p., is the latest addition to the revived 
Orchard Series (Burns and Oates, tos. 6d.). The translation has been 
— and a new introduction supplied, by a Benedictine of Stan- 
brook. 


Tue Curé D’Ars found in Abbé Francis Trochu a worthy biographer, 
but there was room for a shortened version of his classic ‘life’. This 
has now been published by Burns and Oates (12s. 6d.), and, based on 
the same material and exact critical methods, it should stimulate fresh 
interest in the patron saint of the pastoral clergy. 


SisTeR Ceciia is the story of a Slovakian nun and of her thrilling 
escape from the Communist tyranny that overcame her country. 
Recorded by William Brinkley (Longmans, 12s. 6d.), this authentic 
account of persecution in our time provides a direct and endearing 
picture of what faith can endure. 


CRACKS IN THE CLoisTER, by ‘Brother Choleric’ (Sheed and Ward, 
8s. 6d.) is a collection of caricatures of religious life (presumably as 
lived by Benedictines of the English Congregation in the United 
States, with samples of what goes on in nuns’ cloisters as well). The 
drawings are New Yorker rather than Punch, but they raise a question of 
taste of some importance. Fun. and games are implicitly provided for 
in the ‘recreation’ that is a traditional feature of monastic life, but 
translated into the glaring world of printed books they can seem par- 
ticularly ludicrous because their presuppositions can scarcely be 


explained. Domestic jokes are usually boring and this is a very boring 
book. 
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A New Way oF THE Cross, contemplated by Father M. Raymond, 
o.c.s., and illustrated by John Andrews (Clonmore and Reynolds, 
10s. 6d.), is a new and dramatic treatment of a venerable theme. The 
drawings show the hands alone of Christ at the fourteen moments of 
his Passion, and their economy and strength are fittingly matched by a 
fresh and actual commentary. 


Tue Four Great Heresies (Mowbray, 8s. 6d.) is a useful summary, 
by Dr Wand, Bishop of London, of the Nestorian, Eutychian, Apollin- 
arian and Arian heresies. It is perhaps ungracious to want to sen a 
moral from Dr Wand’s historical survey, but his opening statement, 
that ‘heresy is bad theology’, has very contemporary implications, and 
past history can indeed be a cautionary help for dealing with present 
difficulties. 


Tue Prayers OF FATHER VINCENT McNass (Blackfriars Publications 
6s. 6d.) is a beautifully produced anthology of meditations mostly taken 
from Father Vincent’s published work. It should meet with a generous 
welcome and make his voice heard again to a new generation. 


A Vincent McNass ANTHOLOGY, edited by Francis Edward Nugent 
(Blackfriars Publications, 13s. 6d.), is drawn from a great variety of 
sources and gives a valuable idea of the diversity of Fr Vincent’s 
interests and gifts. It was perhaps that very diversity which prevented 
his ever becoming the authoritative ahah he might have been: his 
capacities were too. widely engaged. But here pm aah together are 
essays on theology and philosophy, biographical studies and poetry, 
retreat conferences and a a in fact a useful and faithful introduction 
to Fr Vincent as a writer who was only a writer because he was first of 
all a preacher and a priest. 


A YEAR OF GRACE, ‘passages chosen and arranged to ae BH a mood 
about God and man’, by Victor Gollancz was reviewed at length in 
BLACKFRIARS on its first appearance. It now appears as a Penguin Book 
(3s. 6d.) and its six Maeebead Sade must make it the best value in books 
one can imagine. It is indeed a gracious anthology, and it should find 
many new friends. 


REMEMBERED IN BLESSING (Sands, 4s. 6d.) is an account of the remark~- 
able history of the Vaughans of Courtfield written by a Mill Hili 
Father (a member of the missionary congregation that has now bought 
Courtfield and has thus secured the Catholic continuity of a house to 
which English Catholicism owes so much). 
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Hore or Despair, by A. M. Carré, o.P. (Harvill Press, tos. 6d.) appears 
in an English translation by René Hague. This is an acute te sym- 
pathetically presented summary of the thomist theology of hope. It has 
its special meaning nowadays when despair has become so. philo- 
sophically fashionable and Father Carré has the gift of making tradi- 


tional truth seem new and especially relevant to our present needs. 


Tue Minp oF Pius XII (Foulsham, 18s.) is an anthology, drawn from 
the encyclicals and addresses of the present Pope, by Robert C. 
Pollock. It is arranged according to subjects, e.g. The Social Question’, 
‘The Modern State’, ‘Modern Education’, ‘Peace’. The extracts are 
usually very short, and it may be doubted whether so drastic a ‘digest’ 
does in fact give an adequate picture of the developed and careful 
argument of papal utterances on such important subjects. 


Tuey Speak By SiteNces by A Carthusian (Longmans, 7s. 6d.) is a 
selection of thoughts and meditations, translated from the French by a 
Monk of Parkminster. It has the contemplative calm of Carthusian 
tradition, but contains much practical wisdom, as ‘If only we realized 
how we complicate life, when in reality it is so simple. All our troubles 
come from this: that we do not know how to see God where he is. 


We seek him far away, and all the while he is quite close to us.’ 


Tue Waters (Assisi Press, Dublin; 3s. 6d.) is a collection of poems by 
Denys Blakelock, well known as a London actor and who new reveals 
himself as a sensitive recorder of spiritual themes. His poems are 
modest in their intentions and so succeed. 


BrossoMinG Rop (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) is a novel by 
Ann Stafford which attempts the difficult task of linking a modern 
theme to a historical setting (in this case that of the Carmelite friary at 
Aylesford). It shows much careful research and evokes the special 
quality of Carmelite legend—in its origins and in its effects. 


Tue ENGUSHNEsS OF ENGuSH Art (B.B.C., 2s. 6d.) is an attractive 
collection of plates to illustrate the Reith Lectures broadcast by 
Nikolaus Pevsner during October and November this year. It includes 
a fascinating variety of material, ranging from illuminations in medieval 
psalters to plans for the Barbican rebuilding in the City of London. 
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